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the original sources and covering the entire migration, is yet to be writ- 
ten. 

M. D. Learned. 

The Battle of Harlem Heights, September 1 6, 1 776, with a Review 
of the Events of the Campaign. By Henry P. Johnston, A.M., 
Professor of History, College of the City of New York. (New 
York : Columbia Press, Macmillan Co. 1897. Pp. ix, 234.) 
In connection with the metnorial celebration of the battle of Harlem 
Heights last fall, on the site of the battle, the present grounds of Colum- 
bia University, Professor Johnston has published the above careful and 
scholarly account of the campaign which led up to that skirmish, and of 
the results of the latter upon the succeeding movements of the British and 
American armies. This task could not have fallen to a more competent 
writer. The author had already contributed largely to our knowledge of 
the campaign of 1776 about New York and Brooklyn,^ and had at his 
disposal the co-operation of the officials of the New York Historical So- 
ciety as well as that society's valuable collection of Revolutionary docu- 
ments. 

By a comparison of all the available original material, which is 
printed in full, and occupies just half the volume. Professor Johnston es- 
tablishes once for all the exact site of the three successive skirmishes 
which constituted the battle of Harlem Heights, namely, on the present 
line of the Boulevard and of about 128th, 120th and io8th Streets. 
Earlier authorities had placed the battle some distance to the east, while 
Mr. E. C. Benedict had, in 1878, placed it a mile or more to the north 
of its true location. Mrs. Martha J. Lamb accepted his interpretation, 
and, in consequence, the error was perpetuated by a tablet commemora- 
tive of the battle placed by a patriotic society on the wall of Trinity 
Cemetery near 153d Street, and which is still there. 

Beside establishing the site of the battle-field beyond all possibility of 
doubt, the author shows clearly how the battle of Harlem, though of slight 
importance considered as a successful engagement of the American with 
the British outposts, was in reality of great importance in " stimulating 
the drooping spirits of the American soldier" and " in effectually dis- 
turbing the plans of the enemy. ' ' 

After evacuating Boston in March and recuperating some months at 
Halifax, General Howe appeared with his fleet in New York harbor to- 
ward the end of June, 1776. Debarking his army on Staten Island, he 
crossed the Narrows in August, and brought on the battle of Long Island. 
Unable to follow up his success at once, because of the skillful withdrawal 
of the Americans to Manhattan Island, Howe crossed the East River and 
took possession of the city of New York on September 15, Washington 
repeating his tactics and withdrawing to the northern end of the island. 
On the following day the battle of Harlem Heights was fought, the Amer- 

1 H. P. Johnston, The Campaign of iji6 about New York and Brooklyn, Memoirs 
of the Long Island Historical Society, Vol. III., Brooklyn, 1878. 
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ican outposts on the slope to the north of the "Hollow Way," now Man- 
hattan Street, boldly advancing and driving back the British outposts on 
the heights south of that depression till their further advance was checked 
by the British reinforcements which hurried to the scene of action. The 
Americans then retired to the main body of their army. The real im- 
portance of this successful skirmish lies in the fact that it evidently raised 
General Howe's estimate of the fighting powers of the American army, 
and led him to avoid attacking it in a pitched battle on the northern end 
of Manhattan Island. He preferred to oUtflank Washington by moving 
the larger part of his army up the Sound and landing it near New Ro- 
chelle, thereby compelling Washington to withdraw most of his army 
from Manhattan Island, and to move inland toward White Plains, where 
the two armies met in battle on October 28. 

The effect of the victory at Harlem upon the American leaders ex- 
plains their plans for the subsequent campaign. It raised their hopes of 
successfully resisting the royal troops, and largely influenced Washington 
to leave a garrison of 2,500 men in Fort Washington and the neighbor- 
ing redoubts, while he retired northward with the main army to White 
Plains. The easy capture of Fort Washington by the British about a month 
later showed how seriously Washington had overestimated its strength 
and underestimated the aggressive power of Howe's army. In a word, 
the battle of Harlem, with the movements before and after, illustrates 
well the general success and the one distinct failure of Washington's 
generalship, the former in avoiding being crushed by an enemy who out- 
numbered him and skillfully withdrawing his army to more inaccessible 
points ; the latter by allowing himself to be persuaded to separate his 
army and leave a considerable body to certain capture at Fort Washing- 
ton, the loss of whom, at that time, was a most serious injury to the 
American cause. 

J. C. Schwab. 

The Westward Movement. The Colonies and the Republic West of 
the Alleghanies, 1763-1798. With full cartographical Illustra- 
tions from contemporary Sources. By Justin Winsor. (Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1897. Pp. 
viii, 595.) 

This, the last contribution of Justin Winsor to history, is monumental 
in its erudition and is a work of the highest importance to students of 
the beginnings of the West. In a volume of nearly six hundred pages, 
every page resembling a frontiersman in its sinewy freedom from any- 
thing like superfluous flesh, the author has traced the westward advance 
from the close of the French and Indian war in 1 763 to the last years of 
the eighteenth century. It is unnecessary to point out that these were 
years full of events in western history. They include the development 
of the policy of Great Britain in respect to the West, after the expulsion 
of France ; the exploration and settlement of Kentucky and Tennessee ; 



